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SITUATIONS VACANT 


RICHMOND (SURREY) OD.L.P. invites 
applications for the post of Full-time Agent. 
Appointment in accordance with National 
Agreement. Application forms from Douglas 
Frank, 2 Vicarage Drive, East Sheen, London, 
S.W.14, to whom they must be _ returned 
not later than 30th September, 1947. 


* * = 


ISLE OF WIGHT D.L.P. invites applications 
for the post of Full-time Agent. Appointment 
in accordance with National Agreement. 
Application forms from Councillor J. W. 
Blackman, “Louvain,’? Malberry Lane, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, to whom they must be 
returned not later than 30th September, 1947. 


* * “ 


BARNET D.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of Full-time Agent, the appointment to 
be made in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Commencing salary £400 per year. 
Application forms can be obtained from C. F. 
Berry, 15 Leicester Road, New Barnet, Herts., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 
Saturday, September 27th. 


* * * 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS D.L.P. invites applica- 
tions for the post of Full-time Agent, the 
appointment to be made in accordance with the 
National. Agreement. Forms can be obtained 
from Mr. D., L. Ede, Flat 1, 2 The Avenue, 
Newmarket, Suffolk, to whom they must be 
returned by September 30th. 
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ELECTIONS 


ET’S face it. We will be fighting on a sticky wicket this 
November. That means that a planned and effective cam- 
paign, hitting on all cylinders, is more than ever necessary. 


Let’s admit also, that some of our propaganda methods are 
out-of-date. Many parties fall down on canvassing. Yet often 
elections are won and lost on the doorstep. Harold Croft’s wise 
words on this subject this month should be studied with care. 


Election Addresses are another case in point. Too many 
are stereotyped and dull. Often they are adorned with a photo- 
graph guaranteed to lose any candidate a sizeable vote. Read, 
mark and learn from Michael Middleton’s practical suggestions on 
improving Election Addresses in this issue. 


It is true that the political barometer is not set fair for this 
autumn. But that is no reason for becoming despondent. Labour 
was never a fair-weather party. In pre-war days Herbert Morriscn 
guided his L.C.C. team to victory against all the run of national 
events. Other parties in other areas did the same. Their success 
was largely due to two things—organisation plus perseverance. 


Let us remember, too, that even in these days of crisis many 
local parties are reporting remarkably encouraging increases in 
membership. West Fulham, for instance, has enrolled 210 new 
members in six nights. Other parties up and down the country 
have done almost as well. 


Our policies are fundamentally sound. The people will respond 
if Labour's case is put to them in a clear and intelligent manner. 
Let us go into battle with our orgamisations in fighting shape and 
we need not fear the result. 
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A PLAN FOR NOVEMBER | 


Tell Your Town the Facts 


By HAROLD CROFT. 


I HAVE just been glancing through 

some volumes of “The Labour 
Organiser,” and in one article dealing 
ith preparations for the municipal 
elections of 1937, the Editor used a 


slogan for his homily, “Up and at" 


’em!” I have paraphrased this into 
“Tell Your Town the Facts,’ but its 
underlying sentiment is the same. It is 
an urge to every borough party to enter 
into the forthcoming contests with 
energy, purpose and pride in putting 
across to all citizens the record ot 
Labour and its policy for the town. 
Enthuse all candidates and election 
workers with the challenging policy of 
Labour and drill them in the record of 
the good work of Labour in the 
borough. Then, indeed, you may be 
sure they will want to tell the town the 
facts in the spirit of “Up and at ’em.” 


* * * 


Putting It Over 


Let the platform tell the story to 
crowded meetings. Don’t be content 
to envisage one or two drowsy election 
meetings with a few of the faithful 
present and a candidate droning out 
some local statistics. Regard the elec- 
tion meetings as important events. The 
election is your chance to build up 
some good meetings for Labour. Can- 
vass people to come to the meetings, 
pay calls on households in the vicinity 
of the hall with special and pressing 
invitations to attend. It is all worth 
while. Your party exists to get the 
message and policy of Socialism across 
to the people, so organise definitely to 
get crowded audiences to hear the facts. 


* * * 


After telling the town the facts you 
must know where your supporters are 
on polling day so that they can be 
pressed to vote and this means an 
election canvass. Don’t argue that you 
cannot get it done in your ward or 
party. Though so important, -isn’t it 
really one of the simple jobs in an 
election, but have you taken the trouble 
to make your members so regard it? 

Of course, the average member is 
scared ot the job; he or she thinks it will 
mean answering questions and needing 


to have the whole Labour policy at 
one’s finger tips. If you allow this 
idea to prevail, then canvassers will be 
scarce. Explain clearly to members that 
this idea is all wrong. 

Tell them that the idea is: First, to 
let supporters, wherever they are, feel 
there is a personal contact between the 
candidate or party and themselves. The 
doorstep call has this effect. Second, just 
to gain information as to where sup- 
porters are! The object is simply to 
find who are Labour supporters, not to 
answer opponents. Tell the members 
they can go out in groups for fellow- 
ship, and go in pairs to the doors. This 
suggestion is very necessary to give 
novices confidence. 

Tell members that all you expect 
them to do is to hand in a leaflet 
with a _ greeting as to having 
called on behalf of the Labour candi- 
date to invite them to attend candi- 
date’s meeting, or to read the leaflet; 
and, in leaving, just to throw out a 
remark that “we hope you may sup- 
port the Labour candidate.” Tell them 
the last remark will give them some 
intormation. 


* * * 


What a Smile Means 

A frown or a stiffness will indi- 
cate “‘against”’—a smile or assent 
will indicate “favourable.” They will 
soon become shrewd in their esti- 
mate of responses, good or bad. Tell 
them not to argue but to get on. All 
you want is information as to where 
Labour supporters are so that they can 
be sought out on election day to go to 
the poll for Labour. Tell them if a 
question is asked, to reply that the 
candidate will answer it at his meeting, 
or that a note of it shall be shown to 
the candidate and you will let them 
know his reply. 

Of course, after a little experience 
these novices will discover that thev 
need not fear the doorsteps. Indeed, 
it may be mentioned that raw novices, 
after a few hours’ canvassing, have 
come back to committee rooms feeling 
thev were “cock of the walk.” Thev 
discover that the people on the door- 
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steps are in general more timid than 
they, as canvassers, feel. 

The secret is—call, give the greeting, 
ask the question, note the response. 
Don’t argue. Get on! 

* * * 


Nomination Points 


Then there is nomination. Some 
readers may say why this sudden jump 
to a legal matter in this article. Well, 
the point is if you are going to tell the 
facts to the town you had better make 
sure of really having a candidate. Even 
the most expert candidates have man- 
aged to lose nomination. So sure; got 
one nomination paper signed up. R.O. 
says fault in it, sorry, but invalid: no 
time to get another paper filled or the 
fault corrected. So the expectant coun- 
cillor is not even a candidate and the 
opposition candidate is declared elected 
without a contest. 


Be sure to have at least three nomi- 
nation papers prepared and delivered, 
along with the candidate’s consent. 
There is then the chance that one at 
least will be all right and valid. 

The last day for delivery to the R.O. 
of nomination papers and consents is: 

England and Wales: Before 5 p.m. 
Thursday, October 23rd. 

Scotland: Before 4 p.m., Friday, 
October 24th. 


* * * 


This article is based on experiences 
of successful municipal contests, so the 
advice in it is not theoretical but prac- 
tical and proved. 

* * * 


All candidates and agents in England 
and Wales should consult for practical 
purposes “Conduct of Local Elections,” 
I copy post tree 1/3; 6 copies post free 
6/-. 


ELECTION ADDRESSES 


Try a2 New Appreach 


By MICHAEL MIDDLETON 


Here, the Labour Party’s Art Editor gives some tips on how 
to make Election Addresses look attractive and readable. 


in the past, election addresses—of all 
political parties—have conformed for 
the most part to certain time-worn 
rules. The main features have been 
the inclusion of much needless and 
redundant matter (often written in a 
stilted and pompous manner), a tired, 
grey look resulting from very poor 
typography, and a rogues’ gallery of 
photographs looking like a Sing-Sing 
line-up. 


It seems doubtful whether this tradi- 
tional type of address any longer serves 
its purpose—whether indeed any but 
the supporters of the particular candi- 
date (and perhaps his opponents!) ever 
read it at all. Why not try a com- 
pletely new approach? 


If election addresses are to compete 
with all the other printed matter 
demanding attention to-day, they 
must be made more attractive to look 
at. 

Blocks will help, but it is quite 
possible to achieve a striking effect by 


the use of type alone, together with 
printers’ rules, especially if a second 
colour is employed. 


Catching the Eye 


Remember you are addressing your- 
self particularly to the unattached and 
floating vote, so don’t at first overdo 
the party line. For the front cover 
devise something which will intrigue 
people and make them open the leaflet 
to see what is inside. The main frame- 
work should always be: first, catch the 
eye and the curiosity of the potential 
reader; second, keep him _ interested 
with text that is readable and stimu- 
lating; third and last, make the un- 
answerable political point. 

To make your local addresses more 
cheerful and readable, observe the 
following points :— 

(i) Keep them short. Do not try to 
cram more words on the page than 
are shown in the model addresses. Six 
hundred words should be the limit 
for the length of the main text. 
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(ii) Give them shape and form, Write 
them with a sense of continuity so 
that they flow. Rather than try to 
cover every single aspect of local 
government with a line or two on 
each, restrict your address to the 
main points. You will thus avoid 
a piecemeal and disjointed effect, 
and retain the interest of the reader. 


Don’t be Pompous 


(iii) Write simply. Do not use words 
you would not use in your daily life. 
Avoid pompous phrases like: “It is 
with a high sense of responsibility 
that I have the honour to seek your 
support in order that I may repre- 
sent my fellow citizens of . . .” Avoid 
the stuffiness of “It is earnestly to 
be desired that the Electors will 
record their votes on 1st November 
strictly upon the merits of the 
respective programmes and not 
permit the issues involved to be 
confused by passing matters of no 
real consequence .. .” Keep your 
sentences short, simple and human. 


(iv) Keep to one family of types in 
their various weights and sizes (for 
instance, most printers have a wide 


range of the Gill types) from begin- 
ning to end. On no account use 
more than two different families in 
one address. 

(v) Allow plenty of white space. Wide 
margins and uncramped headings 
are of the utmost importance in 
helping the eye to find its way 
about the printed page. 

(vi) Don’t use photographs of candi- 
dates unless they are exceptionally 
good. Avoid pictures with flat 
lighting and no shadows; avoid 
pictures that are grey; avoid 
pictures that look posed; avoid 
pictures that are lifeless and stuffed. 
Cheap portraits seldom do the sitter 
justice. An action snap that con- 
veys movement and life is much 
better, provided the head is sharp 
and clear. If you feel it is essen- 
tial to use a photograph which is 
rather dull, it may often be im- 
proved by cutting out the back- 
ground round the head—after all, 
we are not interested in the candi- 
date’s tie-pin and waistcoat. 

(vil) Always use a second colour if you 
can possibly afford it. It is worth 
the extra cost every time. 


$$ rr a 


Paper and Petrol 


Arrangements have now been made 
for supplies of paper and petrol for the 
use of candidates in the Borough Coun- 
cil Elections in November next. 


There is no change in the arrange- 
ments for petrol supplies, nor is there 
any change in the arrangements for 
paper supplies in the case of “Party” 
candidates. 


The allocation of paper for a “Party” 
candidate contesting a single seat is 
1 cwt. for each 2,500 electors, or part 
thereot. 


Where two or more “Party” candi- 
dates are running jointly in a Ward, 
or in a Borough not divided into Wards, 
the allocation is 1 cwt. for each 2,500 
electors or part thereof. This alloca- 
tion is based on the number of electors 
and not the number of candidates 
running jointly. 


__ In the case of petrol, coupons will be 
issued to the Borough Labour Party 
Secretary on the following basis :— 


Units per Ward 
Wards containing less 
than 5,000 electors ... 30 
Wards containing between 
5,000 and 10,000 electors 30 
Wards containing more 
than 10,000 electors ... 30 plus 20 
units per 5,000 electors, or part 
thereof, in excess of 10,000 
electors. 
The appropriate forms will be sent 
to secretaries of Borough Labour 
Parties in due course. 


Ben Wilson Dead 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Ben Wilson, agent at Preston for 
ten years until his recent resignation 
Owing to ill-health. Ben passed away 
at his Preston home in July. 

He was a familiar figure at Labour 
Party Conferences and was prominent 
in the work of the Agents’ Union. 
Before going to Preston he was agent 
at North Islington and North-West 
Hull. Readers will remember his 
article in the “Labour Organiser” on 
the “Preston Labour News.” 
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Keep Clear of Libel 


By JOHN PINKERTON 


The question that arises for any 
group of people charged with the pro- 
duction of an election address is “What 
can be said that will help convince the 
people that we are the party to vote 
forr” and then suggestions come thick 
and fast. 

There is naturally the suggestion 
that the address should be a statement 
of policy with proposals on various 
aspects of the Council’s schemes and 
work, but other suggestions may be to 
denounce the opposition and make an 
attack on the actions of a certain coun- 
cillor and his attitude to particular 
matters, and it may be thought to be 
of value and be included in the address. 
What is Libel? 

Now at this point there might be 
need to pause and consider the legal 
aspect of the address and its contents. 
The document may appear to its 
authors to be perfectly justified and to 
contain what they consider to be 
reasonable and factual statements be- 
cause of the stories that have been 
heard but to an opponent it becomes 
a matter for a visit to a solicitor. 
Why? Because it contains: 

“Statements which tend to bring a 
person in haired, contempt or ridi- 
cule, or lowers his reputation in the 
eyes of right-thinking members of 
society generally, and further, being 
in printed form, is actionable with- 
out proof of special damage.” 

That is the definition of a libel and 
in cases where personal criticisms of 
the acts af another person or persons 
are in consideration for publishing to 
a third ‘person it is difficult for a lay- 
man to be quite sure that certain word- 
ings may not bring a paragraph within 
the interpretation of the above defi- 
nition. 

One might argue that one had heard 
from some person or other that the 
Councillor in question had done all the 
things attributed to him in the address. 
The statement complained of might not 
go so far as to constitute a libel, it 
may be innuendo, but in either case it 
is actionable. 

If the matter is taken as far as the 
Courts, proof and irrefutable evidence 
that the statements made are true will 


be required and it is the task of the 
defendants to produce such proof and 
evidence, in most instances, however, it 
cannot be produced, and the authors of 
the statements are mulcted in costs 
and damages which they cannot afford 
and their consequent loss of prestige in 
the locality cannot be measured ade- 
quately. 

It is true that only a proportion of 
these cases are taken as far as the 
Courts, largely because an opponent 
is not particularly concerned with the 
financial gain, but he is concerned with 
winning the election, and therefore 
adopts a practice which is quite legal 
but which proves worth more than any 


_ amount of canvassing or exhortation 


of the electorate on his behalf. 

That is to demand a public apology 
and statement to the effect that the 
allegations made are untrue, to be made 
through the newspapers. The apology 
is usually framed by the solicitor act- 
ing for the opponent, and the time of 
its publication is also determined by 
him. 

This demand is couched in terms 
that if the apology is not made, then 
further action will be taken, and it is 
usual to request that the apology is to 
appear in certain newspapers the day 
before polling day. 


Avoiding Trouble 


He may go further and reprint the 
apology in a leaflet and in either event 
all the work put in by the offending 
party in canvassing, literature distri- 
bution, holding meetings, etc., has been 
useless, in view of the admission by the 
party that the statements made by 
them are untrue. 

The only way to avoid such trouble 
is to leave out of printed matter all 
reference to opponents unless you are 
prepared to consult a solicitor as to 
the statements to be inserted. Tell 
the electors the facts of the party’s 
case for a change in the policy of the 
administration of the town, give posi- 
tive and constructive proposals for such 
change, relate these proposals to the 
schemes that are being promoted 
through the Government Departments 
for better housing, health services and 
the like. 
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My A.B.C. for Agents 


By Councillor H.EASTWOOD (Manchester City L.P.) 


Last month’s article by an ex-Agent has aroused widespread interest and controversy. 
Here are three replies to it. More views will be published next month. 


The article by an Ex-Agent (Labour 
Organiser: August) was interesting and 
provocative. Here is an attempt at a 
reply to the main points. 

First all will agree that when an 
Agent is appointed his salary for 12 
months should be guaranteed. In 
that time a good man will earn his 
salary and produce income to cover it 
in future. Taking the main points of 
the article, here is my view, 

Social activities of a Labour Party 
are an advantage, not merely from the 
point of finance but also from the point 
of view of contact between members 
and friends. These opportunities are 
too rare in the movement generally, 
but the Agent should arrange to have 
a “Socials Committee” appointed. 

He will find among his membership 
men and women who will organise 
them for him. He will find M.C.s for 
dances and whist drives and members 
who will help to sell tickets and serve 
refreshments. There is no necessity 
for the Agent to run these on his own. 
His job is to organise them and the 
basic feature 1s a Social Committee. 
This “Caretaker” Business 

With regard to the “caretaker busi- 
ness” this also can be organised. <A 
doorkeeper-caretaker can always be 
appointed who, for a few shillings a 
week will do the preparing and the 
cleaning up and the locking up. Find 
the members and they will do the job. 

A typewriter, duplicator, filing 
cabinet and index cards are obviously 
a necessity under normal conditions. 
But in their absence an Agent can 
easily improvise their equivalent. If 
there is no typewriter a letter-copy- 
carbon book can be secured, Or run 
a social or two to find the money for 
one. A duplicator is more expensive. 

But there are duplicating machines 
in trade union offices which could be 
had to do occasional jobs for very 
little. Instead of a steel filing cabinet 
a nest of boxes can be easily purchased 
and fashioned into shape and useful- 
ness. A desk is an advantage but a 
good sound table will serve in the 
meantime. 

There are party members who are 
typists and clerks. If these can be 


canvassed and invited nicely to aid the 
Agent they will gladly give an hour or 
two each week to help out, particularly 
on special occasions when work is 
heavier than usual. As for writing 
out envelopes for delegates, members, 
etc., these can be “put out” to willing 
members who will write up sets for 
the Agent in the same way as they 
write up poll cards at election times. 


All the Agent has to do is to check 
them periodically for changes and 
adjust the matter. As for “Office Boy” 
work, no Agent is so busy in his office 
as to need an office boy. In the matter 
of representing the Party at Ward 
meetings a “Rota” of Executive mem- 
bers should be arranged. Ina general 
sense there are lots of members who 
would be willing to lend a hand if 
asked. 

The ideal way is to form a “League 
of Youth.” And from them there are 
many willing youngsters and some with 
cycles. I have used them for all sorts 
of work, and with an electorate of 
123,000 in a double-membered con- 
stituency never needed an office boy or 
a typist regularly. The League of 
Youth did the jobs I asked them to do. 


Private Secretary 

I was rather surprised to find a sug- 
gestion that the Agent should not be a 
“Private Secretary” to the Member of 
Parliament. WHY NOT? Let the 
M.P. tackle national questions and the 
Agent local questions. He will find 
as a result an increase in membership 
and voting power. I am aware of 
course of the increase in work involved 
in meeting constituents with their 
manifold grievances. But surely a 
Panel of E.C. members and local repre- 
sentatives can be set up to handle 
these locally, fixing one night a week 
for interviews and information. 

I am not an Agent now, except 
voluntarily at election time. But as 
a member of a City Council I have 
tackled over 820 cases in the last twelve 
months. This means I shall increase 
my majority on November ist when I 
am up for re-election. 


I tackled what was, at that time, the 
largest numerical constituency in the 
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country. Where were less than 50 
individual members and only four 
local Councillors. There was little 
Ward organisation in the 17 wards of 
the Borough. But I held meetings 
every Sunday evening on the Town Hall 
steps. Represented local folk at 
Labour Exchanges and Pension Com- 
mittees and the like. And we had six 
net municipal gains in no time. The 
movement was built up on the PER- 
SONALITY of the Agent and the 
organisation naturally followed. 


You cannot pin an Agent’s work 
down to scientific formula. It ts the 
human side that counts for most, 
assuming the possession of the Agent’s 
certtficate. The Ageni’s job is to 
ORGANISE the work in the early days 


and the other friends will do the work 
afterwards. 
Think Big 

Finally I suggest that Agents should 
THINK BIG. Get away from the 
“bun-struggles” of yesteryear and the 
chapel bills for posters. Eliminate all 
the small, mean and petty efforts which 
have been the stock in trade of so 
many local parties who “could not 
afford it.” 

When I organised a Bazaar I took 
the local Town Hall for a week, and 
paid a good price for a_ professional 
firm to make it look like a Tudor 


village. Our expenses were several 
hundred pounds. But so was OUR 
PROFIT. There are a score of other 


suggestions which could be made if 
space permitted. 


A PARTY VETERAN’S VIEW 


Agents or Bureaucrats? 


By R. T. PHILLIPS (Another Ex-Agent) 


As I happen to be one of the small 
band of Labour Agents which, at one 
time before Herbert Drinkwater joined 
us, only included Sam Hague, Dick 
Phillips of Ince, Prescott of Leigh, 
James of Miles Platting, McQueeney of 
Clayton, all of whom tried to form a 
Labour Party Agents’ Association and 
eventually succeeded despite the cold 
shoulder shewn in some quarters, and 
ungenerous expressions by some Trade 
Union officials; perhaps the Agents of 
to-day will not resent an expression of 
opinion differing in many ways from 
their own. 

At one time an Agent was a human 
mop-rag. To-day he has become, or 
is in danger of becoming a professional 
bureaucrat, or a member of a pro- 
fessional caste whose eye is directed 
more upon personal status, monetary 
acquisition, and  self-advancement, 
rather than devoting his time, energy, 
and ability to the perfection of the 
Parliamentary and Local organisation; 
and the advancement of the Labour 
Principles and Objects he is supposed to 
serve. That is not a pleasant fact, but 
DT believe tt 1s true. 

What is Needed 

An Agent ought to be provided with 
a good, well-equipped, and reasonably 
decorated office wherein much of the 


planning and clerical work will be 
done; or should be done. 

A typewriter, duplicator, chairs, 
tables, steel filing and storage cup- 
boards, card-indexing files, cards, 
stationery, and a lot of other equip- 
ment as a minimum requirement are 
necessary to enable him to function 
effectively in the interest of the Party; 
the Labour M.P., and all Labour Coun- 
cillors and prospective candidates for 
local government elections. An Agent 
who does not function properly is a 
danger to the Party, and deserves dis- 
missal. 

Adequate provision and arrangement 
should have been made for more than 
a minimum salary; and it should be 
clearly understood upon appointment 
that he will be expected to co-operate 
fully in devising ways and means to 
provide additional Party revenue. 

That does not mean that he will be 
the only “pebble on the beach” res- 
ponsible for increasing the membership 
of both men’s and women’s sections; nor 
doing all the work involved when 
organising political meetings, discussion 
classes, jumble sales, raffles, sale of 
work, bazaars, etc. 

Oh, no, yet it does mean that he will 
endeavour to help, encourage, lead, 
direct, and assist in any reasonable way 
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possible to ensure success on every 
occasion, in all avenues and activities 
leading to labour advancement. 


Agents as Councillors? 


To-day much responsibility is shared 
by other officers appointed by the 
Party; and where an Agent will co- 
operate and encourage the Women’s 
Sections, many difficulties will quickly 
vanish.» Their help and influence is 
immeasurable. 

BUT Labour Party Agents should 
keep to their job, and refrain from the 
temptation to get on the local or 
County Council. You prevent others 
from offering their services, and you 
cause much antagonism, bitterness, and 


misunderstanding when an Agent be- 
comes a Councillor. 

Organise constantly, and so make 
sure that no matter who the Labour 
Candidate may be at any election, 
success can be expected because your 
organisation is thoroughly overhauled, 
working perfectly, and the public are 
well informed of the principles of the 
Party and the actions of the National, 
County, and Local representatives serv- 
ing the public. 

Prevent misapprehension and wrong 
judgment by supplying facts. Publicise 
those facts. Your opponents try to use 
every modern means to blindfold the 
eyes of the public. Get cracking and 
remove their blinkers. 


A «NEW BOY’’ SPEAKS 


Give Youth a Chance 


By H. D. DAVIS, Smethwick Trades and Labour Council 


As a prospective full time agent (I 
hope), I was extremely interested in 
the article by an ex-Agent. Much of 
his grouse appears to be against 
divisional parties appointing agents, 
without any thought as to where the 
salary is to come from. While 
admitting this practice is to be de- 
plored, surely the remedy is in the 
hands of the prospective agent, when 
attending for interview a request to 
be given a statement of the present 
financial position of the party could 
hardly be refused. 


Better still, why not a system, which 
I understand is in use in the West Mid- 
land Region, whereby all full-time 
appointments made by divisional 
parties in the region have to be en- 
dorsed by the regional executive. 
This sanction is withheld unless it is 
known that at least one year’s salary is 
in hand. 


Voluntary Workers 


Reasonable office equipment. is, of 
course, a necessity to the efficient work- 
ing of any divisional party, and 
although the employment of an office 
boy may sound very desirable there 
is little doubt that the added burden 
would stretch the resources of most 
parties to breaking point. One could 
mention many things which would 
make the agent’s work easier and save 
considerable time, but a sense of pro- 


portion must be retained in this matter 
and expenses kept within reasonable. 
bounds or the number of full-time 
agents will fall even lower than it is 
to-day. 

Our movement was built up on 
voluntary work, and the wise full-time 
official will encourage these volunteers, 
whose efforts under his skilled, but 
tactful guidance, should prove even 
more effective than in the past. Such 
tasks as envelope addressing could be 
done by this manner, and distribution 
of notices, circulars, etc., should pre- 
sent no difficulties, where a properly 
organised system of collecting sub- 
scriptions is in practice, each collector 
being responsible for distribution in 
his own district. 


The best way to keep your members 
interested is to give them something 
to do, and to my mind one of the 
qualities to be looked for in a good 
organiser is the ability to break down 
the job to manageable proportions, 
and distribute it among the many 
willing hands usually attached to most 
parties. 


Appointing Agents 

In my opinion the present method of 
selecting agents leaves much to be 
desired. All applicants for a vacancy 
are forwarded a duplicated Question- 
aire, which, when filled in, merely 
reveals the person’s record of past work 
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in the movement. The personality 
and enthusiasm of the applicant can- 
not be revealed by merely answering 
a stereotyped set of questions. The 
result of all this is that the vacancy is 
often filled by a person who is already 
a full-time official to another party, but 
not in the end increasing the total 
number of full-time officials over the 
whole country. 

But what of the young, enthusiastic, 
and often hard working minor official, 
a Ward Secretary or Chairman, who 


after studying Head Office courses is 
just straining at the leash to show his 
ability, but who has no long record 
of service behind him. In most cases 
his application is just pushed on one 
side as not good enough. 

Divisional Parties must realise that 
if we are to increase our total of full- 
time officials, these young untried en- 
thusiasts have got to be given a 
chance, and from what I know of their 
general standard of ability the 
Divisional Party will not regret it. 


Look to the Unions! 


By A. L. WILLIAMS, Assistant National Agent 


The new political levy arrangements provide local parties with 
a splendid opportunity of building up their membership. 


THE Labour Party is the result of 


the extension of trade union. 


activity into the political field. The 
new movement was saved from sterility 
because it linked itself with the 
Socialists from the very start. 

The development of the Labour 
Party into a national political force, 
with its own distinctive social philo- 
sophy, strong enough to assume 
governmental power has taken over half 
a century. 

Throughout the whole of this time 
the trade unions have been the firm 
foundation of the party. In ‘the 
earlier years they supplied not only the 
bulk of its finances, but also found the 
majority of the candidates who fought 
under its banner in Parliamentary and 
local government elections. 

That the Tories knew the strength 
the Labour Party drew from the trade 
unions was demonstrated in 1927, when 
they passed the Trades Disputes Act. 
One purpose of that Act was to cripple 
the Labour Party by reducing trade 
union help to a minimum, 

Unions’: Loyalty 

As a result of the operation of the 
act, numerous Parliamentary candida- 
tures, sponsored by trade unions, were 
cancelled and trade union affiliation 
fees dropped alarmingly. The consti- 
tuency organisations suffered equally 
with Headquarters, since both 
depended upon trade union money in 
the main. 

The Labour Party survived because 
of the loyalty of the unions, who gave 
what help they could from their 


reduced political funds, and because 
of the rapid growth of individual mem- 
bership. After 1927, individual 
members joined the constituency 
parties by the tens of thousands, until 
just before the war it was possible to 
report an individual membership of 
nearly half a million. 

The new membership did much to 
make good the financial loss caused by 
the decline in affiliated trade union 
membership. Also, new strength came 
to the party from the activity of many 
of its new adherents. 

It is not surprising that in recent 
years the number of trade union 
nominated candidates has become pro- 
portionately less and that the number 
of candidates sponsored by Ward and 
Constituency Labour Parties has grown 
proportionately greater. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the time of the Annual 
Conference of the Party is taken up in 
considering resolutions, most of which 
have been submitted by Constituency 
Labour Parties. 


Our Opportunity 

The repeal of the Trades Disputes 
Act presents the unions with an oppor- 
tunity of increasing their influence on 
the Labour Party. Contracting-out, in 
place of contracting-in, not only means 
an increase in the affiliated membership 
of the Party, but also it means that the 
unions can afford to finance more candi- 
dates in local government and Parlia- 
mentary elections. 

With a mass trade union member- 
ship and three-quarters of a million 
individual members, Labour will be 
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stronger politically than ever it has 
been in its history. But the Con- 
stituency Labour Parties must play 
their proper part in building up this 
strength. 

It must be confessed that during the 
existence of the Trades Disputes Act in 
some localities the political movement 
tended to lose touch with the unions. 
There are some quite big and active 
parties that have only three or four 
trade union branches affiliated, and 
generally trade unionists as such play a 
less important part in the local parties 
than they used to do. 

The support of the trade unions is 
needed in elections and to back up the 
policy of Labour in the local authori- 
ties and in Parliament. Side by side 
with the campaign to recruit more 
individual members, parties should 
develop a campaign to secure increased 
union support. 


What Can Be Done 

A list of all the union branches in 
the constituency should be drawn up. 
Those that are not affiliated should be 
invited to do so. A circular letter is 
not enough; a visit by the party chair- 
man or secretary to the branch secre- 
tary is needed. If possible arrange- 
ments should be made for an official 
deputation to address the branch 
meeting. 

After affiliation has been gained an 
effort should be made to have the 
branch adequately represented at the 
party’s General Committee meetings; if 
the delegates fail to attend regularly 
the branch should be informed. 

I have heard party secretaries com- 
plain about the apathy of union dele- 
gates when the list of General 
Committee members has been three 
years old! 

All affiliated organisations should 
be invited to appoint their delegates 
and to nominate for official positions 
in the party each year. If a record 
of attendances for the past year 1s 
included with the invitation to appoint 
delegates, slack delegates are likely to 
be dropped and keener representatives 
appointed. 


MORTONS, 51 


General Committee members should 
be provided with an official credential, 
on which the times and places of meet- 
ings are clearly stated. An accurate 
record of attendances needs to be kept 
and reminders should be posted to 
those delegates who miss two or three 
consecutive meetings. 

If this is done General Committee 
meetings will become more representa- 
tive of the working class movement in 
the locality. Some parties make a prac- 
tice of sending speakers to union 
branches to explain Labour policy. It 
is true that most branch meetings are 
poorly attended, but the few active 
members who do attend exercise a great 
influence on their workmates. 

Not only can the trade unions 
supply the Labour Party with money, 
but also they can provide active 
workers and candidates. Many local 
Labour leaders and Members of Parlia- 
ment had their first introduction to the 
party as branch delegates to the 
General Committee, or at branch meet- 
ings where the party had a speaker. 


Communist Tactics 

The Communists have realised the 
importance of work within the unions. 
Though they represent a minute pro- 
portion of the workers, by careful 
attention to the union branches in 
some organisations they have secured 
many important offices. 

A properly conducted Labour Party 
that has maintained close contact with 
the local branches will have little to 
fear from the Communists. It will have 
no shortage of active workers and can- 
didates, and will receive generous 
financial support from union funds. 

From the point of view of organisa- 
tion the Labour Party needs the trade 
unions. It needs them still more from 
the policy point of view. Unless the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the indus- 
trial workers is secured the Labour 
Government will not succeed. in its 
plans. 

The close linking of the trade unions 
with the Party is a task that can be 
accomplished only at the local level. 
Is your party getting down to this job? 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 
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Spotting the Crowd-Pullers 


By ALD. W. H. VAUGHAN, Secretary, Aberavon D.L.P. 


REG UNDERHILL’S article, “Where 

are the Ministers?” (Labour 
Organiser, July) intrigued me very 
much. It sums up to a remarkable 
degree this burning problem of fixing 
up speakers and propaganda generally. 
I agree with him almost all the way. 
Yet it is possible to understand a Con- 
stituency Party writing him as he 
indicates. 

The experience of our Division is 
worth while recounting. It is unique 
in its way. The past and the present, 
and how we have had to combat the 
tendency he writes about might help 
in this matter of arranging speakers. 


“Big Gun” Difficulties « 


Take our experience from 1922 to 
1929! We had Ramsay MacDonald as 
our Member. It was not a question of 
asking for speakers whether “big” or 
“small.” Our biggest task then was to 
keep them out of the Division in a 
sense. Some came because they were 
personal friends of MacDonald. Others 
because they wished to please him. 


It has, therefore, not been easy 
to get our people out of the habit 
of wanting only the “big guns.” And 
in that sense our job has been much 
more difficult than those areas who now 
complain. Our background politically 
and historically has carried with it 
certain penalties that way. But we 
have done it. 


From my own experience I would say 
it 1s neither fair nor worth while—for 
that matter—to bother our Propaganda 
Department too much on this ques- 
tion. We have to display a little initia- 
tive ourselves; and if I| might suggest 
it—a little resourcefulness as well. IJ 
agree with Underhill that we should 
not scorn the capacity of our back- 
benchers. I certainly agree with him 
when he says, “Ministers may speak 
with authority, it is true, but they are 
not necessarily the best platform per- 
sonalities.’ How true that ts. 

The fact is, because our Ministers’ 
statements are so authoritative when 
they address a public meeting; notes 
become so voluminous; they become 
caution personified. They become so 


cabined and cribbed; plus the fact that 
the audience has looked forward to so 
much, that most go away intensely dis- 
appointed. For this I blame neither 
audience nor speaker. It is in the 
nature of things. Part of the set-up. 
But it is bad as a propaganda weapon. 

This job of spotting and procuring 
speakers must be something more than 
automatic. It must be made a study. 


You may ask: Well, what do you do? 


With what reading time that is avail- 
able, I study our Members in the 
House;  back-benchers __ particularly. 
Watch to see whether some are seeking 
to become specialists on particular 
issues. Judge whether those issues are 
at any time topical and, better still, 
have a particular bearing on questions 
affecting the people in your Division. 
It is possible, too, if one is a sufficiently 
keen political student to know well 
beforehand an “up and coming man.” 
Get him hooked before he becomes too 
famous. Because when he has made 
the grade, he gets increasingly difficult 
to procure, 


How it is Done 


The manner of approach to some 
people also needs careful study. It is 
no good sending out a stereotyped sort 
of letter to speakers. Each one may 
need a different approach. And for 
heaven’s sake make sure to put in with 
your request a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. I wouldn’t blame 
any M.P. who did not reply because of 
this lapse. 

Finally, I would seriously recommend 
the book, ‘“Who’s Who in Parliament,” 
by Carol Bunker (available from Trans- 
port House at 8/-, post free). It is 
indispensable to anyone wanting 
speakers. 

Maybe I have a particular way of my 
own in getting speakers. Some people 
say I have. Maybe they are right. But 
I think Head Office will agree, I rarely, 
if ever, bother them for speakers. I 
work on the principles I have tried to 
state here. For what they are worth, 
I heartily recommend them. We rarely, 
if ever, get any complaints in this 
Division regarding shortage of speakers. 
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Our “Tell Housewives” Drive 


By MARY HAYDN DAVIES (Epsom L.P.) 


Here is the story of how the enterprising Women’s Section of Epsom L.P. organised a 
loudspeaker tour to get the facts home to local housewives. This is a propaganda 
idea which might well be adopted elsewhere when special efforts are needed 


SING the microphone to reach 

women in their houses and gardens, 
a team of women Labour workers in 
Epsom knocked at doors, distributed 
literature and invited questions for the 
speaker at the “mike” to answer. 


Most usual were about the shortage 
of crockery and household linen, alloca- 
tion of food to restaurants, the high 
price of vegetables, the potato shortage, 
and the progress of the Government’s 
housing plans. 


Most housewives received the visitors 
with smiles, saying they had no par- 
ticular questions to ask. “We're doing 
very well, considering all the difficul- 
ties,” was a frequent remark, and there 
was general agreement that the health, 
physique and general ability of children 
to-day were greater than ever before. 


The campaign lasted several days, 
and was planned by the Women’s Sec- 
tions of the Epsom division: Ashtead, 
Cuddington, Ewell and Leatherhead, 
with help from women Labour sup- 
porters in Cobham and _ the inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Woodger, of Woodcote. 
Most of the districts in the division 
were visited in turn, and the local sec- 
tion or individual members arranged 
the times and places for the loud- 
speaker car and team of canvassers to 
visit them. Cobham was the first place 
on the list. The “Daily Herald” got 
wind of this occasion and sent along 
another car with a reporter and photo- 
grapher. 


The Moaners 


Now and again a member was held 
up by a tale of woe or grousing mono- 
logue, but it was never possible to get 
such a “moaner” to ask one straight- 
forward question that could be 
answered. As for the Housewives’ 
League, we decided after having cam- 
paigned in Cobham, Cuddington, Stone- 
leigh, Ewell Court, West Ewell, Epsom, 
Ashtead and Leatherhead, that there is 
no effect of the League’s hysterical 
propaganda noticeable among ordinary 
women in the home. We did meet two 
members, one of whom said she agreed 


with every word our speaker was say- 
ing before she found out that we were 
a Labour Party team! Another was 
roused from sun-bathing in her garden 
and appeared among us in shorts and 
sun-top. She was pleasantly invited to 
ask a question, but could not find any- 
thing specific to say, her general tirade 
being about starvation and restriction. 
“If you were running homes your- 
selves,” said she, “you’d know that’s 
true.” We were very pleased to point 
out that we were all working house- 
wives and most of us mothers. After 
that she would listen to no more, and 
retired to the seclusion of her garden, 
still asserting that she could tell us— 
but what, we never found out! 

Getting In First 

To sum up, this was not a campaign 
to counteract the Housewives’ League 
in Epsom—we did not know of any 
particular activity there. But we 
decided to get in first, and to tell the 
women in the home what is happening 
from the Government’s point of view. 
We knew that the women we wanted to 
reach would never come to meetings, so 
we took the information to them. We 
heard of one lady in her bath who 
heard all that was said through the 
loudspeaker at the corner of her road. 

Our general impression is that we 
were able to tell women what they 
wanted to know, and that most were 
pleased and satisfied with our manner 
of doing it. As I end these notes I hear 
that new members have joined the 
Labour Party in Cobham as a result of 
what they heard us say. 

Our speakers were Mrs. Harrison, of 
Bookham; Mr. King, of Ashtead; and 
myself. The campaign was organised 
by Councillor Mrs. Woodcock, of 
Ewell. Mrs. Woodger, of Woodcote, 
held the record of turning out every 
day with her car. We were very grate- 
ful indeed for the loan of the loud- 
speaker set, which made the campaign 
possible, and to our Divisional Labour 
Party for paying the expenses, which, 
including all the literature distributed, 
came to {£3 15s. 
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Using a Loudspeaker 


By WALTER A. BROWN, Secretary-Agent, Keighley D.L.P. 


A loudspeaker, properly used, in a 
well-planned campaign, can be an 
extremely valuable asset to the Party; 
used on its own without any thought 
to its proper use is valueless. 


The main uses of a loudspeaker are 
for advertising meetings and functions, 
electioneering and campaigning. In 
every case, careful consideration must 
be given to its use. Firstly, it is neces- 
sary to get the right type of person to 
handle the microphone. 


This is not always the best public 
speaker in the party, but an individual 
whose voice 1s the right tone for get- 
ting across and who 1s able to put the 
message into short crisp sentences. 


Speak Slowly 


Shouting does not help, it only tends 
to distort the reception, and most cer- 
tainly does not reach as far as the 
quietly spoken sentences. Words 
should be pronounced slowly, clearly, 
and distinctly, paying particular atten- 
tion to the sounding of the ends of 
words. Each syllable should be clearly 
pronounced. 


Carefully used, in a systematic plan, 
the loudspeaker is a great asset when 
campaigning for new members. A 
small area (of about three or four 
streets) should be carefully prepared, 
preliminary leaflets distributed door to 
door, then the loudspeaker brought 
into the district, accompanied by small 
teams of canvassers (teams of four are 
best). 


Canvassers are placed at each corner 
of the street (if the street is a long 
one it should be tackled in two or even 
three parts), and a short three- or four- 
minute speech made over the micro- 
phone, concluding with an appeal to 
join the Party and announcing that a 
representative is about to call. 


As soon as the announcement is over, 
the canvassers set to work, while the 
loudspeaker can proceed to the next 
street and carry out the same process 
there with another team. One loud- 
speaker unit can, with careful plan- 
ning, keep three or four teams working. 


There are numerous uses for a loud- 
speaker in periods of elections. Firstly 
it can be used in a modified form of 
the above suggestions to assist the 
canvassers. If the candidate has a 
suitable voice and delivery, he, him- 
self, should speak over the microphone, 
but, if not, the Agent should have no 
hesitation in recommending another 
member for.the task. A badly deliv- 
ered loudspeaker appeal is liable to 
do harm to the campaign and orga- 
nisers should safeguard against this. 


In rural areas it enables the candi- 
date to put himself over to a much 
larger audience than could be reached 
by normal meetings. It is worth while 
to tour the smal] bunches of isolated 
cottages, making a _ short personal 
appeal over the microphone, which 
should bring the cottagers to the door- 
step, and then getting owt to have a 
word with them. 

The use of the loudspeaker on poll- 
ing day should receive very careful 
consideration, 

“Whipping Out” Voters 

It can serve a very useful purpose in 
solid or near-solid Labour districts. In 
the last effort, which is experienced at 
all elections in the last two hours, it is 
very effective, if the loudspeaker is 
sent into a _ strong working-class 
district, to proceed slowly through the 
streets, urging electors to come out and 
vote. The loudspeaker should be fol- 
lowed by two or three cars, and accom- 
panied by a band of workers. The 
loudspeaker gets the people to the door- 
step, the canvassers get them into the 
car, which rushes them off to the poll- 
ing station. The cars reporting back 
to the loudspeaker; which is easy to 
find, when working. Personal experi- 
ence has shown that this has the effect 
of greatly speeding up the “whipping 
out” of electors. 


Finally, a few hints for those who 
use the loudspeaker. Don’t have the 
set too loud—it doesn’t create a good 
impression if you wake the _ babies. 
Dont shout—the set is there to carry 
your voice. Don’t carry on too late— 
people hate to have a loudspeaker 
shouting down the nine o’clock news. 
Vary the appeal—repetition of set 


speeches often creates a bad impression. 
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PROFILE BY JACK CUTTER 


No. 13. HARRY WICKHAM 


He Taught to Conquer 


There are certain place-names in 
Britain’ that stick in the memory either 
because they appeal to one’s sense of 
the ridiculous, such as Nether Wallop, 
Chipping Sodbury, Pity Me or Auch- 
termuchty, or because they have a 
grand, echoing  sonority such as 
Clovelly, Poolewe, Stow-on-the-Wold or 
Newport Pagnell. 


Newport Pagnell was, to me, just the 
pleasant-sounding name of a Bucking- 
hamshire township until I discover 
that Harry Wickham was born there, 
and at once it assumes a local habita- 
tion as well as a name. 


I think it is rather significant that 
young Harry divided his post-element- 
ary school education between Technical 
College and the National Teachers’ 
Training College. There you have 
evidence of the internal struggle be- 
tween warring inclinations—the urge 
to produce and the urge to lead and 
teach, either of which is a fine thing 
for a lad in his teens to possess. He 
who has both should be envied. 


R.C.A, Member 


The struggle continued into Harry’s 
early working life, for he started as a 
railway engineer and switched to the 
desk to become a railway clerk. Some 
member of the R.C.A. ought to spend 
an interesting hour or two compiling 
a list of the members of his or her 
Union who have played a prominent 
part in the story of the British Labour 
Movement. It would be an imposing 
one and, as we have seen in this series, 
the names of Reg. Wallis and Harry 
Wickham should have a high place. 

But, whether technical or training 
college, Engineering or clerking, Harry 
knew where he was going all right 
when it came to his political philoso- 
phy. He joined the Party as soon as 
the rules would allow him at 16 years 
of age, ‘via the League of Youth, and 
within a year was secretary of the 
County Federation of the Leagues in 
Bucks. 


He was still a League member when 
he became secretary of the North 
Bucks. Divisional Party at 20. I seem 
to remember that he was in charge of 
a rather memorable by-election in that 


Division about that time. Probing 
back, my memory assures me that it 
was one of those “turn of the tide” 
by-elections which heartens the whole 
Movement after a _ series of rather 
gloomy results. At any rate it estab- 
lished Harry as an organiser with ideas 
who could get results. 


Birmingham’s Renaissance 


He became a full-time Agent ten 
years ago in the Frome Division of 
Somerset and three years later was 
appointed secretary of the Birmingham 
Borough Labour Party. It could be 
argued and demonstrated with sup- 
porting fact, figure and record, that 
Birmingham’s political renaissance 
really began to show itself as and from 
that time. Certainly, with the excep- 
tion of Kings Norton, it was rather a 
political desert before then, the last 
stronghold of Chamberlainism and a 
Yellowstone Park for the most mediocre 
of the nonentities of the Tory Party. 

And look at it now! Before 1945, 
12 seats—all Tory. After 1945, 13 
seats—1o Labour, 3 Tory. 

In recalling that outstanding electora] 
achievement and paying tribute to the 
part played in it by Harry Wickham’s 
work and personality, it would be 
boorish and unjust not to pay equal 
tribute to those who, in the black days 
of Birmingham’s political coma, never 
lost faith and, in the face of Commun- 
ist intrigues and the doleful doubts of 
faltering fainthearts, held fast to their 
belief that the awakening was coming. 
Harry would be the first to join me 
in a salute to them and their stead- 
fastness. 

Right at the end of 1942 the unwieldy 
Midlands Organising Region which 
stretched from the Severn to the Trent 
and beyond, was divided, with some 
additions, into two regions, and Bir- 
mingham became the natural and 
obvious centre for the West Midlands 
Region. Harry Wickham became the 
equally obvious and natural District 
Organiser and District Secretary, and 
began to work forthwith on preparing 
the ground for the general election 
which came two and a half years later 
with such striking results in this 
region. 
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His Hobby 

During his period of nearly five 
years in office one can still discern the 
mixture of the technician and the 
teacher, for Harry has specialised in 
organisational technique and in day, 
week-end and summer schools, with 
success in both fields. 

Tn all this series I have never men- 
tioned the hobbies of my _ victims, 
thereby giving rise to the suspicion 
that their hobbies are unmentionable! 
However, I am safe with Harry, who 
has made a special study of industrial 
and child psychology and in the latter 
subject took the first award in open 
competition for Britain some years ago. 


Like most of the Labour Party’s Dis- 
trict Organisers, his District includes 
the place in which he was born and 
in which he first began to give service 
to the Party. To all who know him 
it 1s safe to assume that he gave to the 
work of the Local Party in Newport 
Pagnell the same careful and earnest 
wholeheartedness which he applies to 
the stewardship of his bustling and 
prosperous region. 


ROMFORD 


SALE BY AUCTION 
of SURPLUS VEHICLES 


COAL TROLLIES (Horse 
Drawn), HAND BARROWS, 
COVERED VANS, ETC. 


WILL BE OFFERED AT THE 


L.C.S. ROMFORD LAUNDRY, 


EASTERN AVENUE, 
(Arterial Road), ROMFORD 


ON 
Wednesday, September 10th, 
1947, at 2-30 p.m. 
PARTICULARS OF SALE FROM 


London Co-operative Society ur. 


AUCTIONEERS & ESTATE AGENTS 


54 MARYLAND RD., E.15. (MAR 4201) 
164 FORE STREET, N.18. (TOT 6785) 
162 KING STREET, W.6. (RIV 7364) 

1151 LONDON RD., LEIGH. (LEIGH 75930) 


CONSULTAFION 


NAAN AGHAST 


% 
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SILK-SCREENING 


CO-OPERATIVE ART SERVICE 


DESIGNING 


CONSTRUCTION 


We co-operate 


é 


amongst ourselves and with 
the client in the production 
and development of ideas: 
in art work for reproduction: 
in the design and printing of 
silk-screen posters and show 
cards: in the construction of 
exhibitions. Let us co-operate 
with you on that new job. 


LIMITED 
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READERS’ FORUM 


I had thought myself a lone voice month or a quarter’s subscription, then 
shouting in the wilderness, and it gave do absolutely nothing further, even 
me considerable pleasure to read the finding the short distance to the 
article addressed to you by Comrade polling booth too arduous a task. 
Terry, of the Dartford D.L.P. (“Labour I would, therefore, even go more 
Organiser”: August). firmly in my dealings with the drones, 


by giving them only the minimum 
Comrade Terry on the need for differ- rights which they apparently adopt of 
entiation between the workers and the their own volition, viz., the holding of 
drones. None will deny the need for a party card, and by refusing them 
the 6/- member, to whom a card is the right, unless they comply with the 
issued, but are we so lucky as to find suggestions of Mr. Terry, of nomin- 


I am in complete agreement with 


that the drones pay a 6/- membership ating, voting, etc., for any nominee of 
fee? My own experience is that, when any kind, together with a refusal to 
canvassing, one gets quite a number endorse any application they may care 
of “members” who, because of their to make to stand for Local or 
environment, their conditions of em- National Government. 

ployment, their housing conditions, Taw R. Miner (Harrow West D.L.P.). 
welcome the canvassers and join in 

the hope of getting something for Further comments on Mr. Terry’s 
almost nothing, and merely pay a article will appear next month.—Ed. 
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(Continued from next page) 


Remember also that it may happen that different wards can have different hours 
of polling. 

Where there is one vacancy, one candidate can by notice in writing signed 
by him, request that the poll be kept open until 9 p.m, If there are more vacancies 
than one in a borough or ward as the case may be, the requests must be sert 
in by as many candidates as there are vacancies. If there are two Labour candidates 
in a ward then both must send in notices. Notices must be sent in before 2 p.m. 
on sixth day before the poll, i.e., Friday, October 24th. 

(2) SCOTLAND. 

Last day for delivery of nomination papers to the Town Clerk, before 4 p.m. 
on the Friday preceding the last Tuesday in October, Friday, October 25th. The 
Town Clerk will supply forms. 

The nomination paper shall be subscribed by two electors and also assented 
to by five other electors, and in the case of a burgh divided into wards the proposers 
and assenters shall be electors of the ward to which the nomination paper applies. 
The form of consent in the nomination paper shall be subscribed by the candidate 
or a law agent duly authorised by him. 

Telegraphed consent for nomination, same as for England and Wales. 

Filling up the Nomination Paper. The abode and register number of each sub- 
scriber must be given. Take care to give the polling district number or letter as 
part of the register number. Spelling of names should tally with the register. In 
the signatures always have one Christian name in full, J. Smith with one initial 
is held not to disclose identity. 

Validity of Nomination Papers. If the nomination paper is in or as nearly as 
may be in the form prescribed and contains the subscriptions and particulars pre- 
scribed by the schedule of the principal Act, the Town Clerk shall receive the 
nomination paper and deal with it as valid, but otherwise he shall reject the 
nomination paper and the same shall be null and void. 

Extension of Polling Hours. There is no provision for candidates to request by 
notice to the Town Clerk for an extension of polling hours. A council may, by 
resolution, not less than one month prior to official notice of election extend the 
ae i polling one hour earlier in the forenoon or one hour later in the afternoon 
or both. 
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BOROUGH ELECTIONS 
Nomination: All the Answers 


(1) ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Last day for delivery of nomination papers to the R.O., Thursday, 5 p.m., 
October 23rd. The R.O. will supply forms. 

Every candidate must be nominated by two electors for a municipal borough, 
or if the borough is divided into wards, for the ward, as his proposer and seconder, 
and must be signed by them and by eight other electors for the borough or ward, 
as the case may be, as assentors. 

No person shall sign more than one nomination paper in respect of the same 
candidate, nor for more than one ward, nor shall he sign more nomination papers 
than there are vacancies to be filled in the borough or ward as the case may be. 
Candidate’s Consent. A person shall not be validly nominated unless his 
consent given in writing on or within one month before the last day of nomination, 
and attested by one witness is delivered at the place and within the time appointed 
for the delivery of nomination papers. 

A Form of Consent 


cundonrintica daprsdobosABedochbar fame dSasdecabconcean Town 
Pechiemundersionedenmmrmssscsrn terete eets OL ese visa sececeee web weess hereby 
consent to my nomination as a candidate at the election of a councillor 
LOPLI cosy sone anes seater et eeueeciiasee (borough) (ward) to be held on the first day of 
November, 1947. 

Datedls-thiss. sawyer. quecurecontenes ay Ob yp rtoe see rareraie race 1947. 
SISTIC Gea senate tenn satis aise aan aniessteuae ensues dares 

Imy they presence OL je sisr.a..cscrseeeersas (A MANESS emccsneces diesen ee ecanes 


Telegraphed Consent. A candidate who is outside the United Kingdom as a 
member of the Forces, a seaman or a war worker abroad, can give his consent 
to nomination by telegram. His consent need not be attested, but the telegram 
must be sent on or within one month of the last day for nominations and be 
delivered to the R.O. by or before the last day for nominations. 

Filling up the Nomination Papers. Prepare more than one paper, otherwise 
if it fails, nomination is lost. Full names of the candidate are required. Place 
of Residence is the abode, not the business address. The P.D. letter and the 
registration number are legally required, so do not put addresses in. The omission 
of the P.D. letter or number may invalidate the nomination paper. The spelling 
of names should be the same as on the register. Where there is only one 
Christian name it should be signed in full as one initial is held not to disclose 
identity. Two or more initials are generally acceptable, but it is wisest to have 
one of them in full. In most elections some papers are spoilt by signatories writing 
the surname first as Smith, John, which is not a signature. 

Validity of Nomination Papers. After the expiration of the time for delivery 
of nomination papers, the R.O. shall examine them, Ordinarily the R.O. has no 
jurisdiction over the qualification of a candidate. He decides on the validity of 
the nomination paper as a legal form. His decision that a paper is valid cannot 
be questioned, but if he decides that a paper is invalid the decision can be subject 
to review on an election petition. He notifies the candidate of his decision and 
publishes the notice of nomination on the following day. 

Nomination in More Than One Ward. Candidate must withdraw by signed 
notice, and attested by a witness, not later than 2 p.m. on the sixth day before 
the day of election. 

Extension of Polling Hours. Make sure of the polling hours before publishing 
them in an address. Some parties not applying for extra times, overlooked that 
opponents might apply. Hence, confusion of times announced to the electors. 
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Labour Party Publications 


PAMPHLETS 
DISCUSSION SERIES: 
THE RISE OF THE LABOUR PARTY L.D.S.1 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE NATION L.D.S.3 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM L.D.S.4 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE L.D.S.6 
NATIONALISATION OF COAL L.D.S.7 
IS WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE HOME L.D.S. No. 9 
NATIONALISATION OF TRANSPORT L.D.S. 10 
APPROACH TO FOREIGN POLICY L.D.S.11 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, L.D.S. 12 
LABOUR'S PLAN FOR 1947, L.D.S, 13 
HOW RUSSIA GETS OUTPUT L.D.S.14 
Post free: 1 copy, 3d.; 12, 1s. 6d. 100, 10s. Od. 
GENERAL: 


LABOUR FOR HIGHER PRODUCTION 


IF THE TORIES HAD WON, by Michael Foot 1 copy 3d, 12 for 
VILLAGE LIFE AND THE LABOUR PARTY, by Cicely McCall 1s.6d.; 100 10s. 


ELECTRICITY TRANSFORMED 
CARDS ON THE TABLE 
TEAM WORK FOR THE NATION, Post free: 12, 9d.; 100, 6s. Od. 


LEAGUE OF YOUTH: 
LABOUR’S LEAGUE OF YOUTH Post free: 1 copy, 3d. ; 12, 1s. 6d. ; 100, 108. 0d 


BOOKS 


GUIDE TO NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE ACT, 1946. Post free: 7d. 

GUIDE TO THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1946 Post free: 1 copy, 7d. 

GUIDE TO THE NATIONAL INSURANCE (INDUSTRIAL INJURIES) ACT, 
1946. Post free: 1 copy 7d. 

GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING Post free: 1 copy, 8d. 

THE UNITED NATIONS’ CHARTER EXAMINED. Post free: 1s. 2d. 

RENT ACTS GUIDE Post free: 1 copy, 74d. 

PARTY ORGANISATION Post free : 1 copy, 1s. 3d. 

CONDUCT OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS Post free : 1 copy, 3s. 10d. 

CONDUCT OF LOCAL ELECTIONS (England and Wales) Post free: 1 copy, is. 3d. 

SPEAKER’S HANDBOOK Post free : 1 copy, 28. 6d. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 Post free: 1 copy, 1s. 6d. 

EVERYDAY SONGS FOR LABOUR FESTIVALS Post free: 1 copy, 1s. 3d. 


BADGES 
LEAGUE OF YOUTH BADGES—stud and brooch Post free: 2s. each, £1 1s. per dozen 
LABOUR PARTY BADGES—stud and brooch—red and gilt enamel Post free: 18. 6d. 
each, 15s. Od. per dozen 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES: 
LITERATURE SUBSCRIPTION (Pamphlets, leaflets, booklets, Annual Report, Diary) 15s 
per year, post free, 
LABOUR PRESS SERVICE (issued monthly) 48. per year, post free. 


LABOUR PARTY BULLETIN (issued monthly) Part I 3s, Part II 3s, Parts I & II 5s, per 
year, post free. 


LABOUR WOMAN (issued monthly) 3s. per year, post free, 
LABOUR ORGANISER (issued monthly) 5s. per year, post free, 
{.ABOUR FORUM (issued quarterly) 2s. 4d. per year, post free, 
YOUNG SOCIALIST (issued monthly) 2s. per year, post free, 
“Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to: 


THE LABOUR PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dormen Road, Leicester. and i 
Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, Pei es 


